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THE ANGEL'S OAK: 
A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER II. 
Frox the first, the New England settlements had 
been little regarded and unprotected colonies. 
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THE MYSIEBiIOUS WARNING. 


Except under Cromwell’s rule, they had neither 

help nor encouragement from the mother country. 

The profligate and arbitrary court of Charles iz, 

then in the flush of its thousand sins and follies, 

considered them so many Puritan plantations, 
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which it was necessary to keep in check, and | 
whose utter destruction was to be regretted only | 
by those who farmed the customs. Commissioners | 
had been sent to inquire into their charters, and 
to see that none of the proscribed men of the Com- 
monwealth found refuge among them. ‘Governors 
had been set over the principal towns most de- 
voted to the court and most adverse to the people ; 
but the men of New England had been accus- 
tomed to live without royal favour, and im a great 
measure to govern themselves. It was a six | 
| 





months’ voyage to Massachusetts Bay in those 
days. The persecuting laws which harassed their 
brethren at home fell like spent arrows on that 
distant shore; yet one great terror loomed over 
their peaceful homes at times, and more than once 
threatened the existence of the settlements. In the 
vast background of forest land, whose extent was 
but dimly guessed, roved the restless nations of 
red men, mighty in numbers, accustomed to 
savage war, and inspired with a barbarous aver- 
sion to the white strangers, who hewed down the 
pines, tilled the ground, and would not.give them 
spirits. Their untamed ferocity, their barbarian | 
vices, their superstitions, dark beyond ordinary 
heathenism, with the acknowledged worship of the 
Evil Power, made the settlers keep aloof from 
these wild neighbours, even in peaceable times. 
The best men of that age had much to Jearn and 
much to struggle with; the dread of witchcraft, | 
and the bondage of intolerance, was onit. Besides, | 
the most trifling cause was suflicient:to kindle an | 
Indian feud ; the townships had sustained many a | 
terrible attack, and tales of midnight massacre 
and burning were still in the memory of their elder 
inhabitants. 

At the time of oursstery, there had been e 
between the Indiaws wd the cutilonegte, ar 
almost twenty years; but then, avumourof coming 
hostilities was ‘heard along the frontier. The 
tribes of ‘the Troquois, or Six Nations, being 
driven northward an the preceding summer by 
their sonemies, the Delaware, had retired 
to'the ‘borders «of Connecticut .and Massachusetts, 
under ithe conéluct of their great chief Metavour. . 
It was said, when ‘that fiereewarrior saw from ‘the 
highest summit of ‘the Green Mountains how far 
= white man’s fields extentled,and the smoke of 

is villages went up, he wowed ‘by the graves.of his 
fathers ‘that ioe waa win ait the land for the 
braves to hot the ‘bison and ‘the women to hoe 
corn.’ . Subsequently, di ‘had arisen between 
the hunterswf the tribes «and those of the settle- 
ments ; thedormer had broughtominous reports of 
gatherings ‘by council-fires in the depths of ‘the 
forest, of war-dances in ‘the Indian camps, and the 
loud incantations of meiicime men. Such signs of 
danger were but eo ‘well amderstood from past 
experience, and the rerttier townships prepared 
for their defence. Trainbands rose in every dis- 
trict. The hunter’s rifle and the woodman’s axe 
became weapons of war, wherewith to defend their 
homes and households. Beacon fires were ap- 
pointed on every height, and watchmen in every vil- 
lage, while prayers went up from all the churches in 
the wilderness. ‘ying somewhat out of ‘the In- 
diaws’ track, with little to tempt the savages, and 
not yet threabened, the people of Hadley did not 








believe themselves.in peril. The most prudent men 


among them concluded on the improbability of 
their township being attacked, and this‘feeling of 
security was:confirmed, when‘they learned from a 
passing hunter that a war had commenced between 
the Iroquois and the Chippeway race, whose hunt- 
ing-ground was then far up the Connectieut. 

Early in ‘the morning before this intelligence 
reached the settlement, young Jaeceb had taken 
his rifle and gone far into the forest. The splen- 
dour of its foliage was fading fast into russet 
brown, the topmost boughs were growing bare, 
and through the breezeless day there went on 
a continual rustle of falling leaves. There is 
something in the solemn skies and fading land- 
scapes of autumn which speaks to the heart of 
man, and bids him consider the end and measure 
of his days. Serious and sober thoughts came to 
young Jacob as he strode on through the grand 
old woods,. and saw how ‘fast their glory was 
departing. What are all the hopes, the pride, and 
labour of this world, they seem to say, but leaves 
that must fade and fall? There is only One that 
changeth not, nor is weary. “ Hast thou obeyed 
his commands,”’ said the inward questioner, “ in 
leaving thine old father to keep the school, and 
roving here for thy pleasure?” “No,” thought 
Jacob, at once convicted ‘by ‘that accuser, though 
the old man had spoken no veproof to his dis- 
appointed son. “I have «acted meither well nor 
wisely in this matter; it jis ‘time for me to go 
home, lay by the rifle, amd thdlp my father: would 
‘that I could see ayoung-d@leer orifawn to take with 
me; it is.sorry wovkttewéturnemptythanded after 
this long march inito the forest:” 

As the thought passed through ‘the young man’s 
mind, the shadow of something moving in the 
opposite thicket was reflected in the dlear sandy 
pool.at his feet. ‘Swiftly and silently ‘he stooped 
and speeped ‘through the boughs. Stwetched on 
the fallen leaves at the feat -of a great oak, his 
head jpillowed on its mossy root, his bow resting 
against the tree and his hatchet ‘by his-sifle, there 
lay a young Indian warrior, worn.eut by the chase 
or journey, and fast asleep ; but, stealfhily creeping 
tthrough the thick underwood, with a scalping- 
‘kuiife in his hand, and «eyes ‘that gieamed with a 
hatred still colder and dkeener, @ame another In- 
dian right ‘upon the slegper. Thereswes no ‘time 
‘to be lost, and Jacob wasmot the mantto lose it in 
such an emergency. 

“Stop, friend,” dae ahouted, thrusting his rifle 
between the Indian and his intended prey. 
“What wouldst thou #ith that sleeping man ?” 

At ithe-sound of his wsiee the shumberer bounded 
from ‘his bed wf Jeaves, seized his ‘bow,.and, with 
a glance-of ‘triumph :and defiance at his now dis- 
covered enemy, Garted away dike a deer before thie 
ihuntters;; wihtle ‘the ‘latter glared for « moment at 
Jucdh,and then, with.a threatening gesture, which 
the young man could not ‘wnderstand—for he 
seemed to point at something far eastward—the 
disappointed savage plunged back into the thicket. 

Jacob did not think of looking any longer for 
game, but made the best of his way home, keeping 
a keen watch on every side, for he knew the fierce 
and cunning nature ofthe red man. He had been 
one of the firmest bekievers in the safety of the 
settlement, yet the Indian's gesture disturbed 
him, for it peinted in the direction of Hadley ; but 
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when he reached the village and heard the hunter's ! coat and euirass, which had hung beside his bed 
news, it set his mind at rest: he understood the | since last they served him in the charge at Naseby, 
day's adventure as one of Indian warfare; it con- | and put himself at the head of his seven sons, in 
firmed his townsmen in their expectations of | spite of all their remonstrances. 
safety, since it was evident the Iroquois had found “Tt is true,” he said, “1am old; but, having 
other employment. fought for Jaw and religion in mine own England, 
The harvest-home of the New England people | it would ill become me to shrink before this 
was generally closed with a solemn thanksgiving | heathen host.” : 
in their meeting-house. The crops of Hadley had| He was the only man in the settlement who 
been unusually abundant that year. The villagers | had secn active service, and with one consent they 
had prospered in all their works and endeavours; | made him commander. Under his conduct the 
the prospect of continued peace gladdened every | men marched out as silently as possible, and 
heart; every family kept the homely feast in the formed themselves into a line of defence between 
fashion of their forefathers on the far-off farms of | the town and the forest, while the women and 
England; and man, woman, and child assembled | children retired into the meeting-house, to com- 
within the walls of the rustic church, at the fall of | fort each other and pray for their defenders. 
evening, to sing the praise of Him who clothed 
their vales with corn, and hear thcir minister tell Ba ae: 
of the time when there should be no more tares , 
sown among the wheat. The cottages stood silent PRAGUE AND ITS MEMORIES. 
and tenantless, their firelight giancing through the | OF the many places which from our youth we de- 
dark still night, which lay misty and moonless on | sired to see, Prague has ever stood high in the 
town and forest. In the village street no sound was | list. Whether boyish remembrances of the Battle 
to be heard, except the flow of the neighbouring | of Prague had anything to do with it, we cannot 
river; within the meeting-house, nothing but the | say: perhaps they had. Certainly, pictures of the 
voice of the minister, now midway in his sermon; | city buildings, and stories of the city’s fate and 
while his audience, with little finery and much | fortunes, early excited in us warm imaginations of 
attention among them, filled the rough-hewn | the Bohemian capital. Last summer an opportu- 
pews, the grey heads and the young faces being | nity of seeing it was afforded. We were on a visit 
dimly seen by the light of two old-fashioned oil | in Germany, staying at the beautiful little village 
lamps, and sundry blazing brands of pinewood, | of Schandau, some few miles from Dresden. The 
set in sconces against the wall. Suddenly Mr. | Prague railway runs just by, on the other side of 
Russell paused in the midst of his discourse, and | the Elbe, which there threads the charming scenery 
the whole congregation started from their seats, as, | of Saxon Switzerland. It was very tempting to 
out of the darkest and furthest corner, a tall man | learn that a ride of about five hours would convey 
in a strange dress, with a flowing beard and hair | us to one of the spots, around which fancy had often 
as white as snow, stood forth and cried :— | loitered. So we determined to start for the city 
“ People of Hadley! arm and defend yourselves, | of Prague. The railway took us along the banks 
for this night, before the moon rises, the Indians | of the Elbe, amidst much glorious scenery ; great 
of the Six Nations will fall upon your town.” rocks hemming in the river for many miles, suc- 
Terror and confusion seized the whole assembly, | ceeded by broad fertile plains and distant moun- 
Their town was without walls; their number was | tains; towns and villages occasionally giving ani- 
but a handful compared with the host of the Six | mation to the landscape. 
Nations ; they were men of peace, unaccustomed to | _ The first sight of a place you have been wont to 
arms; the only weapons they had were a few | picture to yourself is often disappointing. We 
rifles ; but the rifle of those days was a matchlock | must confess to some little unpleasant feeling, in 
scarcely superior to the Indian bow. No man | several instances, when approaching objects which 
knew whence the messenger came, and, before a | imagination had been playing with. There was a 
word could be spoken or a question asked, he had | falling off in the grandeur, or romance, or pictur- 
disappeared from among them; but every heart | esqueness of the scene. Some marked exceptions, 
felt that his tidings were true. however, to this common rule have occurred in 
“The God of battles help us,” said Mr. Russell ; | our experience. Rome and Venice, at first sight, 
“for we have none other to fight for us this night. | realized all our dreams, and more. We can say 
But, brethren, the time is short ; make haste and | almost as much of Prague. We had always fancied 
arm yourselves with whatsoever weapons ye can | the city oriental in its air, and had chiefly thought 
wield, and stand like true Englishmen for your | of Bohemia as a country looking eastward—as a 
lives and families. I will stand with you, for | land through which one was to journey on to the 
never was there a more lawful call to warfare ; and | abode of the Turk. And true enough, when the 
let those who cannot fight cry aloud to Him | train went whizzing over an arm of the Moldan, 
who walked with the three in the midst of the | there were disclosed sundry buildings, jutting out 
fiery furnace, and brought Daniel safe out of the | of the mass of houses brought into view, of the 
den of lions.” mosque order—made up of domes and minarets, 
The courage of their race did not degenerate in | suggesting comparisons of pepper-boxes, and yet 
the men of the forest settlements. The hardy life | with abundance of dignity withal. Under the 
and high principles in which they were trained, | influence of the distant view of Prague, we should 
gave even to maid and matron a strength of heart | not have wondered to see swarthy faces under 
little known and less needed ir later times. Every | turbans in the streets. 
man found himself a weapon, be it axe or rifle,| It is not our intention to give a detailed account 
Sickle or scythe. Old Jacob took down the buff | of all our rambles through the old city, but rather 
GG2Z 
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to touch upon what is connected with the memo- 
ries of Prague. We shall visit certain spots in 
the place, redolent of the spirit of the past, and 
connect with them the events which have stamped 
a lasting character of interest on their weather- 
stained faces. 

One of the first things we did was to get a man 
to drive us to the Jews’ quarter. It is near the 
river, and is of the Houndsditch and Holywell 
Street order of things ; nasty enough, and crowded 
enough. The streets are narrow, and the houses 
high, with projecting stories, all dingy-looking, 
as if time had worn off all paint, and had made a 
dark mezzotinto of the little queer shop-fronts, and 
of all the doors, windows, and walls. Right or ten 
families are squeezed into a house, and altogether 
there are 8000 of the race of Israel dwelling there; 
and, in spite of all the filth, close air, and scents 
horribly inodorous, the people thrive and multiply 
faster than the Christians in the broad, cleanly, 
well-aired streets. The Jews are born in the pro- 
portion of 4 to 3, and die in the proportion of 22 
to 26. How they did swarm and gabble, and 
block up the narrow highway, that hot afternoon 
we entered their territory; and much we feared, 
from their lazily filling the middle of the carriage- 
way, that some of them would be presently down 
under the wheels or the horses’ hoofs. 

Suddenly we stopped at the door-way of a very 
odd-looking building, gothic in architecture, half- 
church, half-schoolhouse, and very neglected and 
dirty. This, we were informed, was the famous 
old synagogue of Prague, its origin dating cer- 
tainly as early as the 12th century. The keeper 
of the key was soon at our side, for he is ever on 
the look-out for visitors, and the contents of their 
purses. The rusty-hinged door was thrown open, 
and in we went to a small chapel, for such the 
building appears, with gothic columns and arches, 
stained deep and dark with lamp-smoke. It has 
the usual paraphernalia of a Jewish synagogue— 
books of the law in parchment rolls, robes, and 
breastplates of priests. There are pews for the 
circumcised, and narrow loopholes in the walls for 
the daughters of the people to witness the service 
from their own separate and divided apartment. 
If dirt reigns throughout the Jews’ quarter, here 
is its very court and throne, for cobwebs have un- 
disturbed possession of the walls and windows, 
and all dusters, brooms, and pails of water seem 
to have been forbidden entrance. The place is too 
holy to be touched. Every stone, with all that 
appertains, is sacred, and it were sacrilege to take 
off aught that covers it. It is said that evil spirits 
are confined under the pavement, so that the 


movement of a flag would be like opening one of | 


the gates of perdition. Dirt, however, though 
intolerable to a domestic economist, is by no 
means distressing to the antiquary and the artist, 
and either of the latter finds in the old synagogue, 
with its faded relics and its broad shadows, a good 
deal worthy of interesting note and long remem- 
brance. 

Not far from the synagogue is the burial-ground 
—a | rambling area, bordered by walls and 
houses, and filled with Hebrew graves, dating 
from the 12th century. Rabbi Lowe’s tomb ac- 
tually shows on it the year 1236. The tops of the 
graves slope like house-roofs, some bearing sym- 





bols of Israel’s tribes, and in a multitude of cases 
heaps of little stones are piled up on the ledges— 
a circumstance leading one’s thoughts back to 
early Bible times, when they raised a great heap 
of stones on Achan, on the king of Ai, and on 
Absalom. But nothing struck us in that grave- 
yard so much as the countless elder-trees growing 
over the tombs—old and wrinkled, and gnarled 
and twisted, like the spirits of so many aged men 
—so many aged Jews—so many aged rabbis. 
Strange in themselves, (for they were the strangest- 
looking trees we ever saw,) their strangeness was 
deepened by the place they were rooted in, and by 
the melancholy meanings they suggested. 

Prague thus becomes to us one of the chief 
European memories of Judaism. Here we think 
of medieval Judaism—of the degradation, capti- 
vity, and sorrow of the people—that old synagogue, 
so faded, discoloured, axd sad-looking—those elder 
trees, bending and weeping over the graves of the 
rabbis, so typically significant of the condition of 
Israel. 

Wild stories are told of a colony of Hebrews 
here, on the banks of the Moldau, before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and that in pagan times 
here ‘they lived, trafficking in slaves. At any rate, 
there is good authority for believing that there 
were Jews in Prague before the end of the 10th 
century. Boleslaus 11 granted them permission 
to build a synagogue here, as a reward for the 
assistance they gave him in his victories over the 
pagan inhabitants. Though many of the richer 
Jews in Prague live in the best parts of the city, 
in common with Gentiles, the mass of them are 
still secluded: from the rest of the citizens in their 
own quarter, which, now open at all times, was 
once locked regularly up every evening at eight 
o’clock. The existing distinction carries us back 
to times when the distinction was terribly marked, 
and Jews were only thought of as culprits and 
money-lenders, reprisals for their crimes being 
taken in the shape of merciless pecuniary exaction. 

So much for Prague and the Jews. But: there 
are other and far different associations connected 
with the old city. We have visited many, Roman 
Catholic countries, have seen the devotion of the 
Venetians in the Duomo of St. Mark, and that of 
the Neapolitans at the festival of St. Januarius, 
and that of the Romans themselves at their great 
Easter feast in the Basilica of St. Peter; but we 
never saw more intense superstition of the popisli 
type than in the city of Prague. 

There are three or four places in Prague, round 
which centre both Roman Catholic associations of 
the present day and Roman Catholic memories of 
the past. Let us look at them. And, first, we 
will take the reader to the Loretto chapel, an 
exact copy of the famous house of the Virgin, said 
to have been miraculously transported from Naza- 
reth to Loretto, in Italy. It is situated in the 
new town, on the east bank of the Moldau. It is 
carefully modelled in plaster from the original. 
Outside it is sculptured in imitation of marble, 
while the interior is excessively dark. A little light 
gets in from the narrow doorway and window, and 
the candles on the altar are the only other means 
of illumination. So gloomy is it, that on entering 
at first, scarcely anything but the dim shrine is 


visible. As the eye gets accustomed to the place, | 
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it is found to be a little square apartment, with ! and effective light and shade. The scene round 
rude-looking brick-walls, stained and marked by | the house just visited, of course, takes one into the 
time. The measurements are—13} feet in height, | heart of the middle ages; and the real Loretto is 
273 in length, and 12} in breadth. The original | pictured beyond this imitative one, with thousands 
at Loretto is described as having a door in the | and thousands trooping over the Apennines, or 
north side, and a window on the west, all of the | along the shores of the Adriatic, on their way to 
rudest kind. “Over the window is pointed out | the costly shrine. 

the ancient cross, and from the vault of the outer 





case are suspended the two bells said to have be- 
longed to the house itself. The original floor is 
entirely wanting, having been lost, it is said, | 
during the miraculous passage from Nazareth. | 
The present floor is composed of squares of white | 
and-red marble. In a niche above the fireplace is 
the celebrated statue of the Virgin, reputed to be 
sculptured by St. Luke. It is said to be of the 
cedar-wood of Lebanon, and is quite black with 
age.” 

This building at Prague is the counterpart of 
that at Loretto, and represents a brick cottage 
cased in marble, standing in the middle of a court | 
surrounded by cloisters. It was the day of the | 
Assumption of the Virgin when we visited it, and | 


The cathedral at Prague—unfinished, ungrace- 
| ful in the exterior, altogether deformed-looking— 
| is yet very striking within, being full of gothic 
| details worth studying. But, passing by the 
architecture, and some queer pictures and queer 
sculptures, in search of Catholic memories, we 
come to an enormous tomb on the south side. It 
is a huge mass of silrer—a specimen of glare and 
ugliness. Great lamps and angels in the air are 
most conspicuous next to the sarcophagus or shrine 
itself, which is borne up by other angels. This is 
the shrine of St. John Nepomuk, with whom 
every one visiting Prague is sure to become fami- 
liar. This worthy was not altogether strange to 
us before we visited the Bohemian city; but now 
his name awakens in our minds a very distinct 


was observed as a general holiday; the shops | idea. He was confessor to one of the Bohemian 
were shut up, except in the Jews’ quarter, and all | queens, and because he would not betray the 
was looking quiet like a Sunday. The Loretto | secrets of the confessional to her husband, he 
chapel, on such a day, was of course seen to per- | caused the priest to be thrown into the Moldau. 
fection. The place was crowded with worshippers; | Therewith is connected a story which takes us 
people were huddled together in the house itself, | down from the cathedral, where John Nepomuk 
where the heat was insupportable; all around | is buried, to the bridge, the scene of his mar- 
devotees were kneeling; at little side chapels in | tyrdom. 

the cloisters, there were also groups of worshippers, | That: bridge is one of the chief sights of Prague; 
chiefly women, on their knees, chanting with much | it is the longest stone one in Germany, and still 
earnestness Bohemian hymns. On and on they | retains its old feudal-looking gateways, on the 
went—chant, chant—all the time we were there; | summit of which one can picture, as of old in 


and on returning to the spot, still the music was | 
going on. A little distance from the Loretto | 


chapel was another ecclesiastical edifice, where | 


the Archbishop of Prague was performing service. 
It was crammed to suffocation, and a large con- | 
gregation outside in the open air, on their knees, | 
were accompanying the multitude within. Here | 
again the Bohemian hymns, led by the prelate, 

made monotonous but touching music. Pressing | 
with diffieulty into the crowd within, we could see | 
at the little altar the priests engaged in the ser- | 
vice, all squeezed together, amidst the blaze of 
candles and the heat of a sultry afternoon in 
August—as if the whole concern were melted 
down into a greasy mass, like that formed by the 
showers of tallow copiously dropping about them. | 
This worship of the Virgin was very affecting. 
The intense feeling displayed, if poured into the 
right channel, how precious it had been! and, 
though we always hope, when witnessing such 
ceremonies, that there may be with the supersti- 
tion something of a better kind, yet it was terribly 
sad to see such religious veneration—such obvious 
idolatry—paid to a mortal’s name and virtue, 
though it be that of the mother of the man Christ 

esus. 

It was late in the evening before the people 
retired from those spots associated with the Vir- 
gin’s worship. Then, apart from the superstitious 
associations, it was a pleasant and picturesque 
sight to see the groups in their holiday dresses, 
especially girls in white, with veils and wreaths of 
flowers, wending their way home through the 
streets of Prague, with their fantastic architecture 








London, grizzly heads stuck on spear-points. Well, 
this bridge is adorned with sculpture very profusely, 
twenty-eight statues on each side lining it, and, 
gazing down on the passengers, gives strange 
animation to the scene. The eighth on the right 
side is a statue of St. John Nepomuk, with a 
double cross and eight stars. Here is the spot 
whence he is said to have been plunged by the 
angry and wicked king into the river; and after 
he was drowned, the superstitious story adds that 
miraculous flames were seen flickering over the spot, 
not to be extinguished till the corpse was rescued 
from the water. The festival of the saint—who, 
by the way, was not canonized till 1729—is held 
every year on the bridge, from the 16th to the 
24th of May; when, we are informed, thousands 
of persons assemble, not only from Bohemia, but 
from all the surrounding countries, on a pilgrim- 
age to his shrine. “ A temporary chapel is erected 
over that part of the bridge where his statue 
stands, and which is supposed to be the scene of 
his martyrdom. Here mass is performed to so 
large a crowd of devotees, that the bridge and 
every avenue leading to it are choked up; all 
passage is stopped, and carriages are interdicted 
by the police from attempting to cross, and must 
be ferried over in boats. It is even a work ot 
danger to approach the chapel. Not long ago, 
the number of pilgrims in one year amounted to 
84,000, and twenty-four priests were constantly 
employed, for many days, in hearing confessions.” 
A profitable superstition, truly ! 

Before we leave the bridge at Prague, I may 
just remark that the Roman Catholic feeling of 
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the people is strongly indicated by the reverence 
paid to the image of the crucifixion. I stood 
awhile, and watched the passers-by. There came 
a country wagon, the driver of which touched his 
hat. There came a group of peasants, each one 
of whom noticed the statue. Artisans did the 
same. A carriage full of ladies drove up, and the 
sign of the cross was made at once. Some gentle- 
meti dashed by, and still there was a motion of the 
head and finger. Very few omitted to recognise 
the cross. How sad that all this outward devo- 
tion should be so misdirected and delusive ! 


PERIPATETIC TRADERS IN CHINA. 


Tur Monry-cHancrer.—The Chinese do not re- | 


cognise either gold or silver as current coin. Gold 
is considered as merchandise, and its value varies 
like that of any other precious commodity in Eu- 
rope. 
ward the purposes of commerce, it is generally 


divided into small ingots, which they can cut into | 
to} , « 


morsels, as they choose, in order to make their 
payments exact. 
with them a pair of small scales, of most exact 
balance, by means of which they settle all their 
accounts by weight. The changer in the engrav- 
ing is examining a dollar, and he grasps with one 
hand a species of shears, used as well for testing 
as dividing the coin of foreigners. 


ing to the course of exchange, of the small copper 
cvins which are seen threaded on the changer’s 
desk. ‘This coin is the only one legally current in 
China; it is round, with a hole in the middle, and 
is a little larger, but much thinner, than an Eng- 
lish farthing. ‘These small coins are called lees ; 
they are used separately for trade purposes, or 
strung in fifties, hundreds, or thousands. A tchen 
is a rouleau of ten lees. Fifty tchens make one 
tael, or ounce of silver. The lees are current only 
during the reign of the sovereign who issued them. 
The head of the reigning prince is never engraved 
en the Chinese coin; the only distinguishing mark 
is that of the dynasty under which it was struck, 
with a couple of Chinese characters on the face, 
and as many Tartar characters on the reverse. 
The Chinese would think it a great mark of dis- 
respect to the majesty of the Emperor, as brother 


of the sun, to circulate his august effigy among | 
the common people, and submit it to the greasy | 


fingers of hawkers, pedlars, aid fishfags. Such a 


degradation is not to be thought of. 


THe Swan-pan.—The merchants and manu- | 


facturers of China are most expert in making their 


As to silver, it is never coined, but, to for- | 


Thus all men of business carry | 


A dollar is | 
. ! 
worth a number, more or less considerable, accord- | 








ment two. One use of the upper set of balls is to 
double the numerical value of the lower ones. The 
balls on the first column to the right stand for 
units, the next column holds the tens, and so on in 
tenfold progression ; and by this means any amount 
expressed by us in figures may be shown by the 
moveable balls with the utmost ease and celerity 
Thus it is seen that, with some modifications of 
no great moment, the swan-pan of the Chinese is 
the abacus of the Romans, who themselves derived 
it from the Greeks. The Russians make use of a 
similar instrument at the present day ; and, indeed, 


| we may come nearer home, for we have ourselves 


seen the abacus in use in some of the markets in 
Wales, where it performed the function of an 
arithmetical dragoman between parties to bargains 
who did not understand each other’s language. It 
may astonish some of our readers to learn that in 
the commercial transactions of Canton, where thou- 
_ sands of chests of tea and bales of mercliandise are 
| sometimes comprehended in one invoice, the Chi- 
nese accountants will reckon up the sum total in 
i less time than it takes an Englishman to write 
down the figures. The Chinese have no figures, 
or any equivalent for them; the shopkeepers mark 
their prices in words on the articles they sell ; but 
the swan-pan has been in use among them for 
more than two thousand five hundred years—so, 
at least, says Martini. 

THe Basket-mMaKkeR.—The art of basket-mak- 
ing is one of the most ancient practised by man, 
and it dates from a period more remote than the 
records of authentic history. There is no nation 
in the world that excels, perhaps there is none 
that equals, the Chinese in this branch of industry. 
It is one of those crafts that seem peculiarly their 
own, and in it, as in the carving of ivory and the 
making of porcelain, they stand unrivalled. The 
, Chinese baskets are a marvel to European crafts- 


men in the same art, and they never dream of 


imitating them. Tie patience, tlie industry, and 
the manual skill of the Chinese workman have 
raised the craft of the basket-maker almost to onc 
| of the fine arts. He makes not only baskets, but 
numberless beautiful articles and appliances for 
the work-table or toilet-table, manufactured either 


of osiers, of split bamboo, of the platted bark of 
| trees, of the coloured straw of the rice-plant, or of 


|any pliant material that comes to hand. These 


| beautiful patterns and elegant designs, quite ini- 
, mitable by western workmen. It is true that, in 
| making baskets and panniers for common use, he 
| lays the twigs much on the same plan as the 
| European, but with how much more firmness and 
| regularity may be guessed from the fact that the 
‘common Chinese basket will hold water without 


materials he plaits and interlaces in a variety of 








calculations ; but the lower and industrial classes, | leaking—that it will serve, and indeed does serve, 
being generally ignorant of the simplest opera- | for a pail or bucket as well as a basket. China 
tions of arithmetic, are incapable of reckoning up | produces the willow and osier in immense variety 
even the most trifling account without the use of | and abundance. On the high lands grows a wil- 
an instrument called the swan-pan. ‘This machine, | low of a peculiar kind; it is a creeping plant, of 
the form of which is shown in the engraving, is a | the thickness ef the finger, which gives out very 
species of table, divided into two compartments. | long shoots resembling cords. This plant is’ ex- 
The compartments are crossed by tightly-strained | ceedingly pliant and tough, and is twisted into 
threads of twine or catgut, or, more frequently, of | cables and other cordage. ~ There is another kind 
iron wire. On each thread or wire in the lower | of willow, the wood of which yields an agreeable 
compartment are strung five perforated balls or | odour, and from which a fragrant perfume is dis- 
bullets, and on each thread in the upper eompart- | tilled. ‘The Chinese basket-maker has therefore 
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an extensive assortment of material on which to 
exercise his ingenuity. 
Yar LantErN Mercuant.—There has existed 


for ages among the Chinese a passion for fireworks | 


and Janterns. From the abundance of the latter, 
travellers have called China the land of lanterns, 
and the term is by no means inapplicable. In 
every city, at every port, and on every river and 
canal, as soon as night comes on, the lanterns 
make their appearance. They are hung out at 
the door of every dwelling; they swing as pen- 
dants to the angles of the pagoda; they form the 
fiery crown of every shop-front ; they cluster round 
the homes of the rich, and light up the hovels of 
the poor; they are borne with the carriage of the 
traveller, and they swing from the yardsand masts 
of his vessel, Further, every Chinese who leaves 
his house after dark, is bound to take with him a 
lantern of the kind assigned to the use of the class 
to which he belongs; and in case of infraction of 
this rule, he is liable to arrest by the police. It 
may be easily conceived, therefore, that the de- 
mand for lanterns is no trifle, and must give rise 
to a rather extensive commerce in the article. 
They are made of various materials, from paper to 
crystal, and the most finished articles are mounted 
on frames of wood, elaborately carved. Those 
adorning the houses and shops are frequently of 
silk, handsomely embroidered with figures of birds 
or animals, or with beautiful flowers. Others. are 
fashioned ingeniously from the horn of the sheep 
or the goat. The horn is first softened in boiling 
water, then cut into thin plates or sheets; the 
sheets are then joined by contact at their edges, 
by means of jets of steam, so perfectly, that the 
point of junctiom is notdiscernible. Lanterns thus 
made are sometimes adorned with elaborate paint- 
ings, and will last with care for many years. The 
painting of lanterns is a separate profession; 
and the masterpieces in this art do not find their 
way to the travelling merchant, whose business 
it is to hawk about a cheaper kind of ware, adapted 
to the purposes and the pockets of the humbler 
classes. 

Tue Wanperine Mvsic1an.—This Orpheus of 
the highways ean easily transport his orchestra 
from one province to another. A mat to spread 
upon the ground, and a box to contain his baggage 
when he travels, and to serve for a seat when he 
performs, comprise all the equipage he requires. 
His performance is, however, no mere pretence ; 
he sings, and accompanies himself on a kind of 
guitar; at the same time, with his bare feet, the 
toes of which are as flexible as fingers, he strikes 
a tambour with a drumstick, and clashes the 
sounding cymbals, It would further appear that 
the merit of our trowbadour is not confined to the 
instruments he is playing: in a bag, at his left, 
there is a bamboo flute and a primitive-looking 
trumpet, on either of which it is likely he cam 
“ discourse most exeellent music,” in his own opi- 
nion at least. ‘Then at his left lie a pair of caste 
nettes, and a nondescript kind of instrument, well 
known in the East for emitting a bellowing, booing 
note, terrible to hear in the dead of night. 

There are said to be eight musical instruments, 
the invention of which is due to the Chinese ; they 
make use of many more, but these, like their lutes, 
mandolins, and a kind of portable organ, are all 


li 


ss 


| modifications of the inventions of other races. The 
| European violin, as yet, is but very partially known, 
| and is in the hands of few, though an instrument, 
similar in form, of Arabic or Persian origin, and 
| having but two strings, is well known. As to the 
| music of these privileged “ celestials,”’ it is almost 
| as barbarous as that of the Peruvians and Mexi- 
| cans ; its gamut is incomplete, and it ignores har- 
mony. Their writers pretend that formerly it was 
much better. Such as it is, however, they are 
content with it; and the Emperor Kang Hi, who 
spared no trouble in endeavouring to improve his 
subjects, after labouring in vain to introduce a 
knowledge of musical science by the aid of the 
European missionaries, saw himself finally com- 
pelled to re-establish the ancient music in all its 
barbarous integrity. 

Tus Viper Mrercuant.—The art of healing, 
which some affirm to be still a conjectural art 
among ourselves, has, by all accounts, made but 
little progress among the Chinese, and the art of 
surgery has made still less. Among the number 
of pharmaceutical preparations recommended by 
the Chinese practitioners, and which are derived 
from the animal kingdom, must be numbered a 
variety of ingredients furnished by various species 
of the snake and serpent tribes, which the Chinese 
use as: remedial agents as well as for food. The 
viper, mere particularly, is exposed for sale either 
alive im small baskets of twisted bamboo, or dead 
and reduced to soup, or pickled and preserved with 
seasonings of various sorts, in jars or barrels. It 
is on record that the physicians of ancient Europe 
fed. their patients for a long time upon vipers 
grilled on the fire; that they made them drink 
wine of vipers, and thus cured the most obstinate 

' diseases. of the skin, such as elephantiasis, leprosy, 
Letc. Might it mot be worth while to ascertain 
whether the Chinese doctors do not also employ 
the fleslkk and juices of the viper to cure these 
frightful maladies, which are the only ones for 
which hospitals have been established in China? 
The figure in the engraving is hawking vipers 
alive in the basket, and pickled in the jar. These 
travelling quacks generally exhibit a board, in- 
scribed with the curative virtues of the reptiles 
they sell. In this respect they do but imitate the 
more pretentious shopkeepers of the same profes- 
sion, who are apt to exhibit a long list of the dif- 
ferent sorts of snakes they have on hand. It is 
the practice of these traders to write up, after or 
under their names on the signboard, the words, 
“ pu-hu,” which may be translated, “ no cheating 
here ;” but, alas! corroborative evidence is much 
wanting to substantiate the truth of the de- 
claration. 

Tur Peptar.—The Chinese pedlar differs very 
materially from the European worthy of the same 
profession. He is for the most part a man steeped 
m poverty, who, by the recommendation of a tole- 
rable character for honesty, has been able to bor- 
row a little capital for the purposes of trade. He 
had need be industrious and self-denying to get 
on, for there are 2 good many hindrances in his 
path. In the first place, he pays an exorbitant 
interest for the use of his capital, the law autho- 
rising usury at thirty per cent. ; and in the next 
place, whenever he enters a new district to trade, 
he has first to mollify the chief man of the place 
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by the present of lanterns, silk purses, fans, or | smoking tobacco has existed in China from time 


other desirable articles of the sort—failing in which, 
the said chief would infallibly chase him igno- 
miniously from the district, even if he did not 
take him into custody and treat him to a welting 
with the bamboo for failing in respect to his su- 
periors—such failure being an offence punishable 
by law in China. 

The pedlar generally travels with a large assort- 
ment of merchandise, and he exercises considerable 
ingenuity in displaying it to the public. His plan 


is to build himself up, as it were, in a kind of 


framework of bamboo, upon the rails and cross- 
bars of which he hangs out his goods for sale. 
These are cloths of all colours, silks, cottons, 


garters, tobacco-purses, pipe-bowls and mouth- | 


pieces, cords, yarns, bobbins, twine, etc. Thus sur- 
rounded with the ensigns and materials of his 
commerce, and packed almost like a grub in his 
cocoon, he marches leisurely from place to place, 
lifting up his voice as he goes, and giving utter- 
ance to a sequence of guttural sounds, the English 
of which is not, you may be sure, “ stinking fish.” 
The sound of his voice is well known, and his 
arrival in an inland village is a signal to the in- 
habitants to rummage up their coppers, and trans- 
mute them into the indispensable wares of which 
he is the periodical provider. 

TE Pirr Mercuant.—The man who deals in 
pipes cannot fail to be a person of importance in 
the immense empire of China. The fifteen Chinese 
provinces and the half-savage regions of Tartary 
number almost as many smokers as inhabitants. 
The men of all ranks and all ages, the women, 
the children of both sexes, everybody in short, 
bear about on the person the apparatus necessary 
to the enjoyment of the savoury fumes of tobacco. 
Whatever may be their daily occupations—whether 
they traverse the streets on business, sit at home 
for repose, or promenade the public places for plea- 
sure—the Chinese people are never without their 
pipes; and during the progress of the English 
embassies, nothing more astonished the visitors 
than to see children of ten years of age, and even 
younger, running before the cortége, with pipes in 
their mouths. When the Chinese is not using his 
pipe, it rests in a species of reticule, suspended at 
tis girdle. Another indispensable accessory con- 
sists in a little purse of satin, attached by a ribbon 
to the middle of the tube of the pipe. These 
little bags are generally divided into several 
compartments : besides the tobacco, they contain 
opium, areca nuts, and other masticatory deli- 
cacies. The tube of the Chinese pipe is made of a 
species of bamboo, generally black ; the bowl and 
the mouth-piece are of pe-tong (white Japanese 
copper), or of porcelain ; they will take on and off 
at pleasure. These pipes are unique in their 
structure, and resemble in no respects the pipes 
found among other nations. It was supposed for 
a long time that the Chinese imported the tobacco 
plant as well as the practice of smoking it from the 
Americans: that, however, is not the fact. The 
naturalist who accompanied the first English em- 
bassy ascertained that the plant which the Chinese 
smoke, and of which they consume prodigious 
quantities, is a different variety from either of 
the three species discovered in America; and 
hence he declared his opinion that the custom of 


immemorial. The traditions of the Chinese bear 
out this opinion. 








DIPHTHERIA. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

A DISEASE which is not new, but has received a 
fresh designation in France, has lately been fatal 
, in several districts. It has been called “ throat 
| disease’’ in some of the returns; and from its 
| having attacked English visitors in Boulogne, the 
| name of that town has been occasionally. employed 
| to qualify the affection. Diphtheria, its name in 
| the statistical nosology, is adopted from the French 
writer, who described the disease under the name 
| of diphtherite, in reference to the characteristic 
| membranous exudation in the throat. The ter- 
mination ifis, as in gastritis, is used in medical 
| language to designate pure inflammation of the 
organ which the root of the word expresses; 
hence ia has been substituted for ite, the French 
form of itis, as this cannot with any propriety 
be placed after diphthera, designating a product of 
disease and not an organ of the body. 

Diphtheria, the registrar states, prevailed in Can- 
terbury, and in many instances proved fatal. The 
deaths (129) exceeded the births (105) in Canter- 
bury ; and nearly equalled them in the contiguous 
district of Blean. 

In Essex, one case of diphtheria, and three of 
putrid sore throat—probably the same disease— 
have been registered in the parish of Ramsden 
Bellhouse (Billericay), where affections of the 
throat have been prevalent. The three cases were 
in one family. The registrar was told that some 
nuisances existed at the back of the cottages where 
the deaths occurred. Putrid sore throat still 
prevails in Bradwell (Maldon), also in Essex, and 
was the cause of eight out of twenty-one deaths: 
upwards of 400 cases have been attended by the 
registrar. 

In the Bulmer sub-district (Sudbury), Suffolk, 
the deaths (57) exceed the births (33); and the 
increase of deaths is owing to diphtheria among 
the children, and bronchitis and influenza among 
the old. Diphtheria was a cause of the increase of 
deaths in Ludham and Bacton sub-districts in 
Norfolk. The mortality of Essex and of Suffolk 
was high during the quarter; and the mortality 
of the population of Norfolk was raised above its 
average nearly in the proportion of three to two. 

Diphtheria is again noticed by the registrar as 
the cause of a sixth of the deaths in Brewood sub- 
district, Staffordshire; three fatal cases occurred 
at one house. In Crick, one of the sub-districts of 
Rugby, two deaths occurred from diphtheria ; 
two from acute laryngitis. The deaths exceed the 
births. The sub-district comprises eleven parishes, 
in none of which are steps taken for the removal 
of nuisances. 

No notice has been taken of the disease by the 
registrars, either in the country north of Stafford- 
shire or in Wales; and it has probably not pre- 
vailed there epidemically to any great extent. It 
is, however, allied to one of the forms of scarlatina, 
and is still confounded with that disease, with 
croup, or with quinsy, by some practitioners. 

Diphtheria, like Asiatic cholera, is probably only 
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2 more intense form of an old disease; but new in- | bellows Dr. Barker could draw the air from the 


tense spreading forms of disease deserve close atten- 
tion, for with the increasing density of population, 
theintimateconnections between England andevery 
unhealthy climate of the world, and the slow pro- 
gress of sanitary improvement, we cannot consider 
ourselves absolutely safe from an eruption of some 
epidemics, which, like their predecessors, may open 
a new chapter, not only of medical, but of national 
history; for Niebuhr acutely remarks that the 
great epochs of history are marked out by pes- 
tilences. 

Epidemics, like new varicties of animals, spring 
up under favourable circumstances. Each epi- 
derhic form has its congenial climate. The cholera 
epidemic is bred on the delta of the Ganges ; 
yellow fever on the banks of the Mississippi ; plague 
around the Nile in Lower Egypt; typhus in our 
towns ; ague in our marshes ; diphtheria, according 


to the popular theory, in France—where the con- | 
ditions are more favourable, on the whole, than | 


they are in England—to the diffusion of putrid 
effluvia over the fauces. 

Every Englishman admires the works of art, 
the picture galleries, the houses, the furniture, 
the cultivated personal tastes which surround him 
on every side in Paris, or on a small scale in 


Boulogne ; he admires some of these objects every | 
day, others every week, but has every day to give | 
up his admiration at the door of that inscrutable | 
cabinet where the light of French refinement never | 
comes; where his throat is assailed by the | 
poisonous distillations that engender disease, and | 
explode—if you count well the victims—with | 


much more fatal consequences than gunpowder, 
or even than fulminating quicksilver. 


larders full of delicacies, or stock their cellars 


with wines, is natural; but it is a singular ab- | 
surdity in civilized men to attempt to hoard for | 


years this volatile essence, which bursts its chains, 
and, like an unclean spirit, enters not only every 


| covered. 


chamber. A young dog in half an hour became 
very uneasy and restless; he vomited, and had a 
distinct rigour, and in the course of a day was 
exhausted. When he was removed, he soon re- 
Another dog was subjected to the cess- 
pool air during twelve days. In the first seven 
days he underwent 2 series of sufferings not un- 
like the symptoms of the diseases of children in 
hot weather; on the ninth he was very ill and 
miserable. After he was liberated, on the twelfth 
day, he remained very thin and weak for six weeks. 
Dr. Barker then continued his experiments on the 





That men | 
should lock up jewels in cabinets, keep their | 


effects of definite doses of the gases in the sewers, 
; and killed or poisoned several sparrows, linnets, 
| jackdaws, and dogs. 

Thus Dr. Barker has, for our instruction, imi- 
tated ona small seale, and on a few of the inferior 
animals, the vast experiment which is constantly 
going on, and destroys thousands of men, women, 
and children all over England. Instead of a few 
animals in a close chamber, more than two millions 
of people live in London over sewers and cesspools. 

The poison is generated in every house ; it is dis- 
| tributed conveniently along all the lines of road, 
| so as to throw up its vapours into the mouths, 
| throats, and lungs of the people through innu- 
merable gully-holes, which are either left untrapped 
or trapped imperfectly, in order that the poisonous 
gases might escape. <A variation in the pressure 
of the atmosphere draws up the stinking hir from 
the sewers, like Dr. Barker’s bellows. All the 
details of the experiment were as carefully con- 
trived by the engineers of the old sewers commis- 
sioners as if they were constructing an apparatus 
for passing currents of poisonous airs steadily over 
London, with a view, like Dr. Barker, to ascertain 
their exact effects. The engineers of the new 
Board of Works have endeavoured to keep the 
apparatus in order. 

It is now time that this cruel experiment should 
| cease. Last year, when no epidemic prevailed, not 


apartment in the house, but every channel of | less than 14,795 unnatural deaths were registered 


access to the living chambers of the body, leaving | in London. 


at times such traces of its passage as diphtheria in 
the throat. 


impurity is always its natural ally. 

The Scotch threw these matters into the streets, 
and justly incurred the censure of the fastidious. 
In London, and even in the country mansions of 
England, retreats still exist which may rival the 
French magazines of impurity; but it has of 
recent years been the practice to throw the guano 
compounds of London, with water, into the sewers ; 
which, though not constructed for the reception 
of such matters, and consequently suffering their 
volatile principles to escape into the streets, con- 
vey a portion of their elements to the Thames, and 
commit them to its flood of tidal waters. 

Dr. Barker has recently performed an ingenious 
series of experiments on animals, to determine the 
effect of each of the noxious principles which arise 
from cesspools, He placed the animals in a close 
chamber by a cesspool, with which a tube opening 
into the chamber communicated ; and a lamp was 
arranged so as to draw a current of cesspool air 
steadily over the creatures inside. With a pair of 


. | 
The disease, once generated, wanders | 
abroad and destroys life under cireumstances quite | 
different from those in which it was born; but | 


This was the aggregate effect of im- 
pure airs and of other sanitary defects. 

Will the London Boards of Works stop the 
experiment? Are they, like Dr. Barker, convinced 
and satisfied? Will they bring their common 
sense to bear on this question ? Gases are con- 
stantly generated in the sewers and cesspools, and 
these gases will escape. Their elasticity carries 
them—and perhaps still more poisonous organic 
compounds—through the gully-holes, so long as 
there is no other outlet. But what ean be an 
easier engineering problem than to discharge into 
the atmosphere the sewer gases, through pipes 
running up, and at least as high as the chimneys ? 
This is in partial operation, and, if made universal, 
would be a mitigation of the evil. There are 
many ways of getting entirely rid of these gases, 
and why should not the inexpensive work be at 
ence done ? 





A WILFUL EXPEDITION. 
Som years ago, circumstances caused an English 
family to travel into Austria. A lady of good 
birth, the wife of an officer high in the British 
service, was suddenly left a widow, with an infant 
of a few weeks old. She was, happily, left amply 
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provided for, but the chief part of her income 
depended on the child’s life. She was very young, 
only twenty, and it was deemed well that change 
of scene should be afforded her. Her brother, who 
held a subordinate appointment attached tv the 
English embassy at Vienna, but was then on a 
visit at home, proposed to take her back with him. 
Accordingly, they started, the party consisting of 
Mrs. Cust, her infant and nurse; her sister, Miss 
Leslie, her senior by several years; and John 
Leslie, the brother. They arrived at Vienna 


safely, and, as the months went on, Mrs. Cust’s | 


health and spirits returned to her. 
One hot summer evening Mrs. Cust and Miss 
Leslie were sitting alone. The former had a 


frown on her face, and she pettishly beat one foot | 
on the floor, somewhat after the manner of a | 


spoiled child—and spoiled she had been all her 
life. Born some years subsequently to her brothers 
and sisters, she had been made a pet and a play- 
thing, always indulged, and never contradicted. 
The loss of her husband had brought soberness to 
her for a time; but she was falling into her old 
wilful ways again. She had now taken a fancy to 


accompany the Roman Catholics on their famous | 


Mariazell pilgrimage, and her sister was indig- 
nantly remonstrating against it. 


Has the reader ever heard of Mariazell—a little | 
It is renowned | 
for its church, which contains a far-famed picture | 


town in the Austrian dominions ? 


and a stone image of the Virgin Mary. ‘They 


were said to have been miraculously found about | 


ten centuries ago, and miraculous powers have 
been ever since ascribed to both. 
people, from Vienna, Moravia, Bohemia, the 
Tyrol, Silesia, Upper and Lower Styria, and other 
provinces of the Austrian dominions, go forth once 
a year to worship them. 


for each department. 
sundry quarrels formerly took place between en- 
countering bands of penitents. The costumes are 


remarkably picturesque, both in the men and | 


women, but every place has its distinctive one. 
Old and young, rich and poor, take part in this 
mummery; but in former years the custom was 
much more extensively followed than it is now. 

Well, Mrs. Cust, hearing much of this annual 
féte, as its period approached, suddenly declared, 
in her wilful way, that she would make one of the 
pilgrims. 

“You speak like a child; Fanny,” her sister 
urged. How ean you think of taking part in so 
superstitions a ceremony? You ought to have 
more regard for your own religion.” 

“What has religion to do with it?” returned 
Mrs. Cust. “ Tam not going to join in the spirit 
of their worship, and I don’t see what damage I 
can do to my own faith.” 

“Tf you go as a pilgrim, you must do as the rest 


7 y . 
do. And they kneel before the shrine, and pray to | 


the picture !”’ 

“They can do so if they like: it is their reli- 
gion. I may kneel with them, but I shall not 
pray. I tell you, Anne, I shall go. If I were to 
return to England without having seen 2s much 
of their foreign customs and manners as possible, 
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The Austrian govern- | 
ment fixes and proclaims the day of pilgrimage | 
This is necessary, since | 
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a sensible, quiet-minded lady, 
twirled her hands nervously one over the other. 
“T wish you would study to do what is right, 
Fanny, according to the dictates of your own con- 
science, instead of thinking what people will say. 
But, in this instance, not one in our land would 
say that it was seemly for you to accompany 
these pilgrims. Understand me—not seemly.” 

* What do you say?” ejaculated Mrs. Cust, 
| pushing back her tasty widow’s cap, which had 
| been a marvel to the Viennese Indies, and looked 
sadly out of place on one so young. 

“ Not seemly,” calmly persisted Miss Leslie. 
“You are aware that the inns and rooms to be 
hired at Mariazell accommodate but a very small 
portion of the pilgrims. The others are obliged to 
encamp in the open air, and so pass the night. 
Would that be seemly for Mrs. Cust ?” 
| “IT should enjoy it of all things,’ 
| perverse answer. 





was the 
| “Nothing half so romantic 
‘ever fell in my way yet.” 

| Anne Leslie sat in speechless dismay 

; Anne Leslie sat in speechless dismay. 

| “ But, lest you and John should be too much 
| shocked, or the Custs in England should hear of it, 
}and say I seandalized his dear memory, I will 
take care to be one of those who obtain a 
chamber at an inn,” added the young lady, good- 
hunmonredly. 

* You might not find yourself able to do so.” 

“Oh yes [ should. Never fear. Gold will do 
anything.” 

“Consider the toils of the journey,” resumed 
Miss Leslie, hoping, almost against hope, to turn 
her sister’s wild idea. ‘ Consider the burning 
| heat of the sun streaming down on your head for 
| two whole days! Brain fever after these expedi- 
tions has attacked numbers, we hear, and some 
have been smitten with a sun-stroke.” 

“T am a famous one to bear heat,” returned 
Mrs. Cust. “You know you all decided that, 
when the question arose of my accompanying 
my dear husband, should he be ordered out to 
India.” 

“The fatigue of the toilsome way; the bearing 
/up over hill and mountain; the sharp stones ot 

the rough road! These pilgrims go barefoot, 
| Fanny.” 
| * Not all,” laughed Mrs. Cust; “ though, 
| according to their faith, they ought to do so. 
am a stanch Protestant, however, and I don’t 
| bare my feet.” 
| “Oh, Fanny! will nothing make an impression 
jon you? Let me beg of you, beseech of you, not 
| to attempt this.” 
| “Not attempt it, and my costume ordered ! 
Such a pretty one! I would not stay away for 
| the world.” 
| Argument seemed to avail little with her. Miss 
| Leslie took a high tone. “ Then you oblige me to 
| tell you, Fanny, that I and John will not per- 
mit it.” 

* Willnot!” echoed Mrs. Cust. “ I am my own 
mistress, please to remember. If you and John 
turn sulky to me, I will Jeave you, and take 
apartments on my own account.” 

To combat Mrs. Cust’s resolution proved a 
wearying task, and, finally, a useless one. Ex- 
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the people would laugh at me—especially an in- 


ercise positive authority over her, Mr. Leslie 
teresting ceremony like this.” 


could not: she was entirely independent of bim, 
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both in means and position. Had he ventured on 
it, she would no doubt, as she said, have left his 
roof; and, to avoid that alternative, they were 
fain to yield to her. Not an ill-natured woman 
was Frances Cust, but she was young, thought- 
less, and self-willed. They had made scarcely any 
friends in Vienna, for Mrs. Cust’s depressed spirits 
and wish for quiet, when they first arrived, had 
caused them to decline visiting. Still, this reso- 
lution of Mrs. Cust’s did make a noise in the 
capital. Few persons of her station, even amongst 
the Roman Catholics, attempted the pilgrimage 
now. In early times it was really a work of 
penance, entered into, though mistakenly, only by 
the pious and devout ; but, like many other things, 
it has much degenerated, and in these days it is 
looked forward to, at least by the young, as a 
delightful expedition of pleasure. 

The night previous to the great day arrived, 
and no sleep had Mrs. Cust. She anticipated this 
exciting pilgrimage almost with the enthusiasm 
of a child. When the first streak of dawn glim- 
mered in the east, she rose and dressed herself in 
the fanciful costume of a Viennese pilgrim, and 
surveyed herself in the mirrors of her bed-room 
with gleeful satisfaction. Then she glided into 
the chamber where slept her infant, now about 
ten months old. She had meant to bend silently 
over his cradle, and gently steal some kisses from 
his little sleeping face; but, to her surprise, the 
nurse stood there dressed, looking at him, and the 
child was wide awake. 

“Nurse! what brings you up at this hour?” 

“The baby does not seem well, ma’am,” was 
the answer. “I have had no rest all night with 
him; so I thought I might as well get up as lie 
in bed. It may be nothing but restlessness.” 

Mrs. Cust half raised the baby from his pillow. 
“ Arthur, my darling, what is it?” she tenderly 
said, putting his hot cheek against hers. “ You 
are not going to be ill P” 

The baby looked at her with a smile, and put 
out his hand to clasp one of her long, broad, flat, 
gold ear-rings ; for Mrs. Cust had been particular, 
even to the minute points of her attire. 

“ Mamma’s precious!” she murmured. “Nurse, 
he is all right. The heat has rendered him unable 
to sleep.” 

“Perhaps it is that. Would it be as well, 
ma’am, in the uncertainty, for you to give up 
going with them heathens ?” hesitated the nurse, 
screwing up her courage to a boldness she had 
never attempted with her mistress. But she was 
a faithful servant, long attached to the Leslie 
family, and she regarded the expedition just as 
Miss Leslie regarded it. 

“What for?” sharply and haughtily returned 
Mrs. Cust. “If the child is ill, speak: if not, why 
should I remain with him ?” 

The woman could not say the boy was ill, and 
Mrs. Cust departed. As she was leaving the 
house, another surprise awaited her. Her brother, 
whom she supposed safe in bed, stood before her. 

“ Why, John! where are you going P” 

* With you.” 

“ Oh, my wise brother! Iamsoglad! Soyou 
will make one of the pilgrims, after all your denun-: 
ciations of me!” 4 





“You force me to it, Fanny. It is impossible | 


for me to suffer you to go alone. I shall not be 
able to look one of my countrymen in the face for 
six months to come.” 

Mrs. Cust was enchanted, and danced round 
him in glee. She had been about to join some 
parties whom they knew—decent people, in an in- 
ferior class of life. But she rejoiced, in spite of 
her wilful independence, that one of her own 
family was going with her as protector. 

“John! you have not adopted the costume! 
They will not let you mix with the procession in 
that plain every-day dress !” 

“Then I will walk outside it,” was his short 
answer. “ The road is open to all.” 

They went out. Crowds of pilgrims, male and 
female, were wending their way to the cathedral, 
a gothic building dedicated to St. Stephen; for 
the expedition might not start before the priests 
had blessed it. So the penitents knelt there, a 
whole cathedral full, heard mass, and received the 
blessing and some scattered incense. Then they 
filed into order, and the march began. The men 
carried heavy wooden crucifixes ; the women wands, 
wound about with flowers: banners, mostly of a 
religious character, and cheering musical instru- 
ments, divided the procession into parts. 

“Do you know how I feel?” demanded Mr. 
Leslie, once getting near to his sister on the 
march. She walked in the very midst of the 
penitents, and chattered away in her imperfect 
German, while he kept at a respectful distance 
from them. 

“T know how I feel,” was her Jaughing re- 
spouse. “I should like to be taken up on one of 
those big drums and carried, for I am getting 
weary. How terribly hot it is!” 

“ Let us go back,” exclaimed Mr. Leslie, eagerly. 
“We are not yet half way to Mariazell.” 

“No, no, John; you are very cunning, but you 
_— not cheat me like that. How did you say you 
felt ?” 

“ That TI never had so much cause for shame in 
all my life. They are chanting hymns one minute 
and talking light nonsense the next. Half the 
young women are attended by their lovers. They 
call this doing penance, and expect it will expiate 
their sins. And you and I are giving counte- 
nance to it!” 

Mariazell is built on a steep, rugged mountain ; 
and when the weary pilgrims reached its foot, they 
halted to uncover their heads, and the women 
suffered their hair to fall down unbound. Thus 
they continued the toilsome ascent, singing hymns 
to the Virgin. 

The church, on the summit of the hill, has 
nothing to recommend it. It is an old grey edifice, 
dull and dreary; but the moment it rose on the 
pilgrims’ view, they broke out into a shout, crossed 
themselves, and fell prostrate with one accord. 
Mrs. Cust kept her feet, but a ceremonious neigh- 
bour pulled her down with the rest. All giddy 
irreverence was over now; and, rising, they ap- 
a the church with an appearance of deep 
1umility, their melodious chants reverberating in 
the air. 

“ Where is the picture ?” eagerly inquired] Mrs. 
Cust, as they crowded into the church, her eyes 
ranging in curiosity round the walls of the building. 

“There, right in the middle,” answered her 
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companion, the grscer’s wife—their own grocer. 
“ You can see the railings round ‘the shrine.” 

Mrs. Cust strained her sight, and detected a 
little chapel or altar, inclosed by railings of pure 
silver. It was dark,.save for the rays of a lamp 
which hung there, and threw its light upon a mass 
of jewels, gold, silver, diamonds, emeralds, sap- 
phires, and other stones which the world calls pre- 
cious. They were offerings to the Virgin, by such 


as would propitiate her, from the royal family | 


down to the burgher’s. Mrs. Cust wondered what 
good they did, lying there from age to age. 

“But where is her wonderful picture?” she 
asked again. 

“Why, that is it, at the back of the shrine, 
behind the lamps and the jewels. I thought you 
were looking at it.’ 

“That the picture!” uttered Mrs. Cust, in an 
ecstasy of astonishment, as she gazed on a badly- 
painted face of the Virgin. “ Is it that which you 
all come to worship ?” 

“Tt is that, and no other,” was the answer, de- 
livered with great reverence. “ It performs—oh, 
I cannot tell you how many miracles! A poor 
man toiled up here on crutches to pray before it, 
and offer a bag of money. ‘The Virgin spoke to 
him from her picture, and said she had healed 
him, and he threw away his crutches and came 
back cured to Vienna.” 

Mrs. Cust coughed. 
asked. 

“No; but I have seen the crutches: they keep 
them here. We are coming round now to her holy 
stone image. See, it is raised on a pedestal. Some 
worship that, and some the shrine. Hush! Go 
down on your knees.” 

“ Hush for what ?” asked Mrs. Cust. 

A deep silence had fallen on the churcli, unless 
a low, indistinct murmur of prayer could be said 
to break it. Some round the shrine, some round 
the stone- image, knelt circle upon circle of the 
female pilgrims. The men stood behind them, 
bowing over their wooden crucifixes. Mrs. Cust 
was on her knees, like the rest, hemmed in. It 
was a singular scene; the solemn stillness of that 
mass of human beings, their attitude of deep humi- 
liation, as the light fell on them through the 
painted window, in colours as varied and more 
rich than emanated from the badly lighted jewels. 
They were waiting for the moment when the sun 
should disappear, and usher in the evening hour, 
which they hold sacred to the Virgin. 

At length it came; and with a burst of 


“Did you see him?” she 


melody, sweeter than anything Mrs. Cust had | 


ever heard, the voices rose in the popular Ave 
Maria, the women leading, and the men catching 
up the strain. But what was it mingled with ? 
Poor Mrs. Cust! The women began slowly to 
move round the image on their knees, in idola- 
trous worship of it, and Mrs. Cust had to move 
with them. Wrapt in venerating awe, their 
hands clasped in supplication, they prayed to that 
block of stone: the men did not kneel, but they 
were bowing and bending their heads to the very 
floor in worship. Mrs. Cust’s face turned hot. 
“T wish I had not come,” she groaned. But she 
could only get out with the others. Her brother 
met her at the door. He had been securing rooms, 
and he hastened to take her to them. 


| ““T hope you are gratified,” said he. 
| “Tam pleased to have seen it,” she answered 
evasively. “ It will be an interesting fact te relate 
in after-life—one.of those scenes which, but that 
| we know we have witnessed, we should not believe 
\in. But, John, I should not think it.right to be 
| present again.” 
| ‘ What are you the better for this ?” Mr. Leslie 
| inquired of the woman before mentioned, as they 
marched home on the following day; “for your 
two days’ broiling in the sun, and your fatigue, 
and inconvenience, and trouble ?” 

“The better!” she exclaimed, astonished that 
he could put the question ; “we have propitiated 
the blessed Virgin and purchased her favour for 
all next year! You have no such comfort in your 
creed.” 

“No,” answered Mr. Leslie, quietly ; “ nor do 
I desire it.” 

As Mr. Leslie and his sister entered their house, 
Anne Leslie came out and stood in the passage. 
She wore a pale embarrassed look. 

“Let me pass, Anne,” somewhat impatiently 
exclaimed Mrs. Cust. “I want to see my darling 
boy. And I am tired to death.” 

“Do not go on just yet,” said Anne Leslie. 
** Come in here.” 

Mrs. Cust looked at her. ‘ Why should T not 
go? Oh, Anne, he is not ill,is he? Don’t detain 
me. I will go to him.” 

She struggled to pass, but Miss Leslie stopped 
| her, with a half ery, “ John, John, do not let her 
/ go! Indeed, she must not.” 
| Mr. Leslie passed his arm quickly round his 
' youngest sister. He almost read what was wrong 

in Anne’s face. 
| “ Fanny, my dear, be reasonable for a moment. 





| Step into the drawing-room first, and hear what 
Anne has to say.” 
“T will be reasonable,’ was the answer or 


“Tam 


Mrs. Cust, for terror was subduing her. 
Tell me why I may not go in 


quite calm, Anne. 
| there.” 

|  There—there—” Miss Leslie did not know 
| how to frame her words—‘ it is not quite right 
| with baby.” 
| “Mrs. Cust began to tremble, and her face 
turned white. “1 understand what it is,” she 
said. “ He is in danger.” 

“* Worse,” broke from the sister’s agitated lips. 

“Dead! Oh, don’t tell it me! Dean!” 

Alas! it was so, and she fell on the floor ina 
| fainting-fit. He had died the previous day of 
convulsions. Had she been at home, she could 
not have saved him; bit that was poor satis- 
faction. 

It was an event much talked of in Vienna at 
the time, from the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing it. It is probably forgotten now. But poor 
Mrs. Cust has borne the marks of repentant sorrow 
about her from that hour to this. 





THE SEA! THE SEA! 
SECOND PAPER. 
Montus have passed away since the circum- 
stances recorded in the former paper; the stifling 
heat of summer is over, the golden harvest will 





wave no more to the autumn breeze, and fog and 
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damp have for some time past settled upon London ; 
but our friends still linger to enjoy the bracing 
sea-breeze, and the clear sharp air tempered by 
the sunshine. 
preparation and bustle at the great house ; shut- 
ters are unclosed, blinds drawn up, and presently 
the fiery greys come clattering home with as 
much hot haste as when thy left it, as if they 
had agreed among themselves that they had had 
quite enough of country quarters. The carriage 
dashes up to the door, and out spring gaily a num- 


ber of happy, rosy faces; but first and merriest | 


of them all is Lady Julia, who trips lightly past 


the row of curtseying servants marshalled in the | 


hall, and smiles as they make so bold as to say, 
“they never saw Lady Julia look so well, and 
they shouldn’t a know’d her—that they shouldn't.” 
Lord Dives is in high spirits ; he looks with paternal 
delight and gratitude on his daughter, and thinks 
of what she was when last he saw her in that 
house, and what she isnow. He takes the earliest 
opportunity of complimenting Dr. P—— on his 


professional skill and foresight, and receives com- | 


placently the congratulations of his many friends. 
In the meantime, -our little friend hard by is 


gone, and many a little sufferer with him, for | 
want of the very remedy which has brought back | 
the glow of health to the cheeks of Lady Julia. | 


Do you know this, my lord? Perhaps you never 
gave the subject a thought. Perhaps a vague and 
not uncommon idea has passed through your mind, 
that this disease from which your daughter has 


been suffering (we need not give it its real name; | 
calls it general debility) is a sort of tax | 


Dr. R 
you have to pay for a faultless escutcheon and 
an endless family tree. You are deceived, how- 
ever ; for whilst you, and thousands of all classes 
but those whose need is greatest, have been flock- 
ing to the sea to gain fresh health and vigour, 
thousands of little sufferers, not less loved and 
cherished, have pined away for want of that very 
journey which cost you but a word to your coachi- 
man and valet. 

Up comes Public Charity, and remonstrates 
with some indignation: ‘Gently, gently, my 
dear sir; do not let your imagination run away 
with your reason. You are speaking as if the 
whole of the squalor and wretchedness of this 
vast metropolis was to be laid at the door of Lord 
Dives and his class. Do you not know that the 
poor shall never cease from the land? We cannot 
cleanse ‘this Augean stable all at once. His 
lordship, who sometimes does me the honour 
to invite me to his table, is, I assure you, profusely 
liberal in his subscription to charities. You will 
find his name prominent in the list of supporters 
of many a public institution. He will even oc- 
casionally, at my request, condescend to take the 
chair at a charitable dinner; and I can assure you 
that when the loyal toasts have been drunk, and 
enthusiasm has reached a proper pitch, his elo- 
quence will draw large sums of money from 
quarters where you least expect it—sums, sir, 
which, when announced, make the room ring with 
shouts. 

“Now, look there! do you see that splendid 
building? There it stands, chaste in design ex- 
ternally, and internally perfect in every arrange- 
ment; with spacious airy wards, regiments of 


. ! 
At last, however, we see signs of | 


! nurses (I should say sisters) in neat uniform, and 
everything of the newest construction calculated to 
promote despatch, cleanliness,and comfort. Visitors 
never tire of coming to see the wonders of the 
place; they will even visit it when drugs in all 
| their nauseous combinations are being dispensed ; 
| but the blue and milk-white urns, with their pretty 
i gilt labels and plated taps, quite diminish their 
| horror of the contents; and on a hot thirsty day 
| they feel almost inclined to try if anything but 
| what is pleasant could flow from those bright 
tapering spouts. They flock by shoals to the 
| kitchen, where the cook proudly points out its 
| wonders, and tells them that the largest club- 
| house in London cannot boast of anything more 
| complete. She throws into a vast abyss, nets full 
| of potatoes, closing over them what seems ‘to be 
| the lid of an enormous copper sarcophagus ; she 
| then turns on the steam, when such a fearful sound 
} is heard within, that the timid begin to fear lest 
| the cook in her enthusiasm should have turned it 
' on too strong, and that they will be all blown up. 
“ Well, on the spot where this stately building 
stands, it seems but the other day that there were 
| to be seen nothing but a few heaps of rubbish 
and ricketty hoardings. Hospitals spring up in 
all directions; so that there is now scarcely a 
member of the body, or a single disease, that may 
| not have its own. An active committee; public 
| dinners for the gentlemen; charity sermons for 
| the more serious; fancy balls, fancy fairs, and 
| pie-nies for those who love to combine pleasure 
with duty ; and there you have it! Money flows 
fast into the hands of the treasurer. Now I hope 
| you are satisfied with the liberality of the wealthy 
| classes.” ; 

“ Not yet. How comes it that, as every member 
of the body may have its own separate hospital, 
there is no great sanatarium for that disease 
which attacks them all severally, and which no 
concentration of skill can cure in each, without 

| the help of nature's great remedy, the sea?” 

“ Ha! let me see; surely this has not been for- 

; gotten. I think I have some recollection: yes, 
| now I remember perfectly. Some time ago I made 
| a short trip to the sea to breathe a little fresh air. 
| T could not be long away, in consequence of press 
| of public business, and it was a convenient dis- 

The journey by sea freshened me up won- 


{ 
| 


| tance. 
derfully, and [ recollect, while there, being gratified 
with the sight of just such a sanatarium as you 
have mentioned, though no one would have guessed 
it from the name it bore. I have no doubt it is 
flourishing still, and deservedly so. If you are in- 
clined for a trip, let us visit it again together. 
“Yes, here it is: now this is very gratifying: 
look at the contented cheerful faces, the airy 
wards, the many signs of comfort and attention 
ou every hand. Listen to this tale of gratitude 
for kindness and relief from suffering: how the 
poor girl, awaking from a dream of green fields 
and sunny skies, found herself on the dreadful 
operating table; how she begged the surgeon to 
put the ordeal off another day, and how he gently 
whispered that it was all over, the limb securely 
dressed, and that she was going to be carried to 
her bed. Then let us go into the open air and see 
groups of merry-faced creatures, who but a few 
weeks back could not have formed a smile, but are 
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| rous nourishment and wine which is imperatively 
| demanded in these cases at certain stages. 
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now chatting and working, or reading aloud. Look | 
at those children gambolling upon the green, in 
all the enjoyment of renewed health and vigour ; 


most of them came here but a short time ago, | 
with such hageard anxious features, and such list- 
less drooping limbs, that you would have thought 
all childish sport for them was over for ever. Is | 
not this gratifying ? are you satisfied now P” 
“No, not yet: all we have seen here is, as you | 
say, most gratifying; but reflect that, after all, we | 
have purified but one single drop from a stagnant | 
ocean. Remember that there is a long list of can- | 
didates now waiting for admission; think that, | 


| when these friendly doors are closed, the sufferers 


who but lately came are reluctantly sent forth tan- 
talized ‘with an-imperfect cure. I will briefly tell 
you a few facts which will, I fear, damp your 
honest exultation. 

“Tf this establishment were enlarged to double 
or treble its present size, it would not be large 
enough ; and yet, suchas it is, the number of beds 
has been gradually diminished for want of means 
to maintain the mates with that amount of gene- 


The 
greatest and most experienced surgeons agree that | 
it should not be closed during any part of the year, 
yet it can be kept open only for a few summer 
months. It should be a free hospital for that class 
who have none to help them ; but the rules require 
that every adult must be able to contribute 5s. or | 
6s. a-week towards theirmaintenance. The worst, 
however, yet remains to be told: the startling 
news was publicly announced by the honorary se- | 
cretary, over twelve months ago, that unless the | 
most strenuous exertions were made to collect | 
funds, this valuable institution must be closed, and | 
stand an empty monument of the philanthropy | 





| of the excellent man who founded it, and to the | 


| outstretched hand to lead them to the healing 


| will not take us long to find an explanation. 
| capital of the institution is very small, the annual 
| subscriptions inadequate, and the expenses neces- 


| from pulpits already overburdened with appeals, 


ingratitude of those who, having received good | 
gifts themselves, selfishly refuse to assist the 
poor creatures who are perishing for want of an 


waters. 
“ But how ean this be? it may be asked. It 


The 


sarily large. A precarious yearly sum is collected 
and it seems this is all that can be done for an 
institution which should be supported by the 
nation at large, for the cure of a national disease. 
Perhaps it may be thought by many to be a local 
charity. Its present name would almost warrant 
that supposition. So far from this being the ease, 
however, not a single patient from the neighbour- 
hood in which it stands is allowed to be admitted 
within its walls. We must hope, for the credit of 
Englishmen, that this great want is known but 
to a few persons; that the public at large, the 
millions of happy English homes and firesides, 
have not yet been aroused by the ery of these poor 
sufferers. If so, then let them hear it now. Let 
them know that there is not a hospital or infirmary, 
not a surgeon or medical practitioner in or near 
the metropolis, ay, or in the counties, who could 
not bring forward his terrible list of witnesses 
against them—the witness of those who are passing 





away, and who may proclaim elsewhere that they 
were sick, and you visited them not.” 

Think of this, Lord Dives, while you may. 
not be satisfied with complimenting Dr. P. 
and recommending him to your fashionable friends ; 
but humble yourself before Him who wrought the 
change from death to life, and you will no longer 
turn away from poor little Lazarus who lies at 
your gate, full of sores.* 


Do 


SysrEemMatTic BENEFICENCE.—“I think,” said the 
Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, “that having a 
distinct purse for the Lord is one of the most effectual 
means for making one rich. {-have sometimes dis- 
posed of more this way than it could be thought I was 
capable of, and yet I never found myself poorer against 
the year’s end.” 


THE BEGINNING OF Evir.—When a sin is let in as 
a supplant, it remains in as tyrant. The Arabs have 
a fable of a miller who was one day startled by a 
camel’s nose thrust in the window of the room where 
he was sleeping. “It is very cold outside,” said the 
camel ; “ I only want to get my nose in.” The nose 
was let in, then the neck, and finally the whole body. 
Presently the miller began to be inconvenienced at the 
ungainly companion he had obtained in a room cer- 
tainly not large enough for both. “If you are incon- 
venienced, you may leave,” said the camel; “as for 
myself, I shall stay where I am.” 


Dyine Rico.—What an awful thing it is for a 
Christian to die rich! Imagine the Master auditing 
the accounts of a servant who has left behind him a 
million! If that poor wretch who had but one talent 
was cast into outer darkness because he had laid it up, 
instead of using it in his Master’s service, what will be 
the doom of those who, with their millions and millions 
(while giving a few thousands for decency’s sake), have, 
year after year, hoarded up couniless treasures which 
they could never use? Think of the poor saints 
pinched with cold and hunger! Think of the Re- 
deemer’s cause languishing for want of that filthy lucre 
which they held with close-fisted selfishness! Yet, 
listen to their talk: “I am but a steward.” “Iam 
not my own.” “Every believer in Jesus is my bro- 
ther or sister”? What a mockery! Will not this be 
the Master’s language to many a professor: “ Out of 
thine own mouth will I condemn thee!” The above 
remarks are equally applicable, in principle, to persons 
who do not possess such gigantic fortunes.— Ryle. 


«A Cur or Comp Warer.”—In one of the interior 
provinces of India, there is said to be a man who 
every morning .goes to a distant trough standing 
by the road-side, and, filling it with water, returns to 
his daily duties. The caravans passing that way call 
and slake their thirst—he never knows whom he 
blesses, and they never know their benefactor. He is 
satisfied that some weary pilgrims are refreshed by his 
kindness, but who they are it matters not. They will 
never return to reward him personally, but his reward 
is the consciousness of having done a generous act. 





* It is not our mission, of course, in this journal to advo- 
cate the claims of any charitable institution, however exccl- 
lent. Contenting ourselves, therefore, with bringing this 
subject generally under notice, we leave our readers to decide 
for themselves as to the claims of the “Margate Infirmary” 
upon their sympathies and active kindness. Certainly, in 
going to the seaside, a family could not better inaugurate 
their own enjoyment than by conferring on some poor in- 
valid the means of admission to some properly regulated 
Sanatorium. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Purieties. 


—~— 


Cuiness Mop or Takinc Honzy.—During my 
sojourn in this place, I had an opportunity of witnessing a 
novel mode of taking honey from bee-hives. The Chinese 
hive is a very rude affair, and a very different looking thing 
from that we are accustomed to use in England; and yet I 
suspect, were the bees consulted in the matter, they would 
prefer the Chinese one to ours. It consists of a rough box, 
sometimes square, and sometimes cylindrical, with a 
moveable top and bottom. When the bees are put into a 
hive of- this description, it is rarely placed on or near the 
ground, as with us, but is raised eight or ten feet, and 
generally fixed under the projecting roof of a house or out- 
building. No doubt the Chinese have remarked the par- 
tiality which the insects have for places of this kind when 
they choose quarters for themselves, and have taken a 
lesson from this circumstance. My landlord, who had a 
number of hives, having determined one day to take some 
honey from two of them, a half-witted priest who was 
famous for his prowess in such matters was sent for to 
perform the operation. This man, in addition to his 

riestly duties, had the charge of the buffaloes which were 
Kept on the farm attached to the temple. He came round 
in high glee, evidently considering his qualifications of no 
ordinary kind for the operation he was about to perform. 
Curious to witness his method of proceeding with the 
business, I left some work with which I was busy, and 
followed him and the other priests and servants of the 
establishment to the place where the hives were fixed. The 
form of tlie hives, in this instance, was cylindrical ; each 
was about three feet in height and rather wider at the 
bottom than the top. When we reached the spot where 
the hives were placed, our operator jumped upon a table 
placed there for the purpose, and gently lifted down one of 
the hives and placed it on its side on the table. He then 
took the moveable top off, and the honeycomb, with which 
the hive was quite full, was exposed to our view. In the 
meantime an old priest having brought a large basin, and 
everything being ready, our friend commenced to cut out 
the honeycomb with a knife made apparently for the pur- 
pose, and having the handle almost at right angles with 
the blade. Having taken out about one-third of the con- 
tents of the hive, the top was put on again, and the hive 
elevated to its former position. The same operation was 
repeated with the second hive, and in a manner quite as 
satisfactory. 
all this time?” and this is the most curious part of my 
story. They had not been killed by the fumes of brim- 
stene—for it is contrary to the doctrines of the Buddhist 
creed to take away animal life—nor had they been stupe- 
fied with a fungus, which is sometimes done at home; but 
they were flying about above our beads in great numbers, 
and yet, althongh we were not protected in the slightest 
degree, not one of us was stung, and this was the more 
remarkable as the bodies of the operator and servants were 
completely naked from the middle upwards. ‘he charm 
was a simple one; it lay in a few dry stems and leaves. of 
a species of Artemisia (wormwood) which grows wild on 
these hills, and which is largely used to drive that pest, the 
mosquito, out of the dwellings of the people. ‘his plant 
is cut early in summer, sun-dried, then twisted into bands, 
and it is ready for use. At the commencement of the 
operation which I am describing, one end of the substance 
was ignited and kept burning slowly as the work went on. 
The poor bees did not seem to know what to make of it. 
They were perfectly good-tempered, and kept hovering 
about our heads, but apparently quite incapable of doing’ 
us the slightest injury. When the hives were properly 
fixed in their places, the charm was put out, and my host 
and his servants carried off the houey in triumph. “Come,” 
said he to the operator and us who were lookers-on, “come 
and drink wine.” “ Ay,” said the half-witted priest, “drink 
wine, drink wine.” So we all adjourned to the refectory, 
where wine in small cups was set before us.—Fortune’s 
“ China.” 

Gracz anp Erreancr.—Grace is in a great measure 
a natural gift ; elegance implies cultivation, or something of 
more artificial character. A rustic uneducated girl may be 
graeeful, but an elegant woman must be accomplished and 


But it may be asked, “ Where were the bees | , 





well-trained. It is the same with things as: with persons; 
we talk of a graceful tree, but of an elegant house or other 
building. Animals may be graceful, but they cannot be 
elegant. The movements of a kitten, or a young fawn, 
are full of grace; but to call them “ elegant” animals 
would be absurd. Lastly, “elegant” may be applied to 
mental qualifications, which “ graceful” never can. Ele- 
gance must always imply something that is made or 
invented by man. An imitation of nature is not so ; there. 
fore we do not speak of an “ elegant picture,” though we 
do of an elegant pattern for a gown, an elegant piece of 
work. The general rule is, that elegance is the charac- 
teristic of art, and grace of nature.— Whately. 


Winpow-Lient Custom.—In the London Corpora- 
tion Inquiry, made in 1834, Mr. Woodthorpe, the town 
clerk, mentioned the following ancient custom in the city, 
with respect to the taking away ef a light or window. 
If a man had a window in his house looking into an open 
space in which there never had been any building in his 
memory, and another erected a wall which obstructed 
the light from that window, the person so erecting it would 
be justified, if he could show that a building had at any 
time within the memory of man stood there. All that the 
party erecting had to do was, to get the Recorder to appear 
in the Court of King’s Bench, and (on proof of the fact of 
the previous building) to plead “ the custom of the City of 
London,” and the right of the party erecting the building 
would be admitted ; or, in other words, the action of the 
party opposing the obstruction would be barred.— Timbs. 


SerpPent-Worsnip 1x Cu1na:—Dr. Macgowan, of the 
Ningpo mission, has made an excursion into the interior of 
Chichkiang, the province in which Ningpo is situated, a 
large portion of which has yet never been visited by 
foreigners. He says: “ After Buddhism, a sort of serpent- 
worship plays the most important part in the popular 
superstition. ‘The Intendent of Ningpo sends a deputy in 
the dry season of every year, to sacrifice to the dragon and 
to pray for rain. Besides this official service in times of 
drought, farming people also come, at the same time; and 
in order to move Heaven to relieve the parched land, some 
even immolate themselves by drowning in the pool fre- 
quented by the dragon.” 


Novst Use or Exectric Terrcrapus.—Our Ger- 
man contemporaries do not think that the use of telegraphs 
for political purposes is their final destination. the 
laws of storms have been now so thoroughly investigated 
and the rain-clouds travel very slowly, the collecting and 
publishing of meteorological intelligence may become of 
great importance to the agriculturist; and means have 
been taken in Germany to effect that object during the 
sowing and harvest season.— Builder. ‘ 


Buemess Datntiss.—After the king had disappeared, 
refreshments were brought in, of which we partook. Seve- 
ral of the dishes were very palatable— pancakes filled with 
spiced meats, jellies of rice-starch tinged with different 
colours, and so on. But the most notable viand produced 
consisted of fried Iccusts. ‘These were brought in hot-and- 
hot in successive saucers, and I was not sorry to have the 
opportunity of tasting a dish so famous. They were by 
no means bad, muclr like what one might sup fried 
shrimps to be. ‘The inside, I believe, is eel. gel the 
cavity stuffed with a little spiced meat.—Jfission to Ava. 


Opticat ExpertmEnt.—If two pieces of transparent 
white paper be attached to a window and examined through 
a prism, fringes of red, blue, and yellow will be produced. 
Should the light of the sun be very vivid there, a very 
powerful artificial rainbow will result; but if the paper be 
increased in thickness, the blue colour will preponderate. 


PostagE.—It is stated that the people of the city of 


London sent by post 32,000,000 more letters during the. 


last ten years than all the people of the United States, 
although the population of this country is ten times greater. 
OF the 950,000,000 letters posted in London, more than 
490,000,000 were for circulation within the limits of that 
city. 









































